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No. 712.—October, 1900. 


SEA-ELEPHANTS ON KERGUELEN’S LAND. 
‘By Rosertr 


_ In the summer of 1897-98 I wai a visit, in ‘-_ brig ‘Edward,’ 
to this island of the South Indian Ocean. I did so by the 
invitation of Mr. Hans — and acted in the eed of 
naturalist. | 

While doing research work I could not but. notice certain 
habits in the lives of the enormous amphibious mammals, and a 
few general remarks thereon may prove interesting. 
| The southern Seals are not so strong in species as those of 

the northern seas. The distribution of the total twenty-five 

species, including a Walrus, is four in the southern hemisphere, 
and twenty in the northern. One is peculiar to both, and this is 
the one under present consideration, and specially called Macro- 
rhinus leoninus. It is to be found in California, and is probably 
circumpolar in the Australis.* 

Certain of the Seals are very local, and have reached peculiar 
places on the earth. One is confined to the Caspian Sea, and 

* This animal was described and figured from the Falkland Islands in 
our last volume (Zool. 1899, p. 885). It was there referred to under the 
specific name of Macrorhinus elephantinus. In using the specific appella- 
tion M. leoninus Mr. Hall is in agréement with the late Prof. Flower, as — 
- pointed out in our pages (ibid. p. 387). Mr. Hall, in his opinion that the — 
northern and southern species are identical, is in opposition to some other 
authorities. Mr. Allen, in his ‘ North American Pinnipeds,’ treats the Cali- 


fornian animal as a distinct species (M. angustirostris).—Eb. 
Zooi. 4th ser. vol. IV., October, 1900. ie 
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another to bile Baikal, each bearing characters apart from all 
others of the Pinnipedia. | 

A considerable trade in the skins of these idalate annually 
passes through the sales-rooms in Europe, and Bears, Leopards, © 
Lions, and Elephants are vernacular names with which the various 
markets are familiar. Seals are eared or earless. Of the former 
there are nine species; of the latter, fifteen species ; and an inter- 
mediate mammal, familiarly we as the Walrus, completes the 
complement. | 

Kerguelen’s Land is a large island of about ninety shiles by forty 
miles, and full of fjords, on the coasts of which the Sea-Elephants 
congregate in number, more especially on the west coast, where they 
are secure, owing to its ruggedness, dangerous winds, and cur- 
rents. Itis thought they arrive to rear a family in August, and our 
observations lead us to believe the departure is timed for February 
and March. During these months they are very restless, and 
remain no longer the listless creatures of December. A Sea- 
Elephant is contrary in nature to a Sea-Lion, for, while the 
former on this island is docile and languid, the latter on the 
Aucklands is active and savage. The Elephant, on observing a 
stranger, shows a restless eye, but quickly goes to sleep again. 
You may then walk through a herd of fifty sleeping animals, and 
merely disturb one or two for a moment. These hot-blooded 
creatures vary in size from 6 ft. to 20 ft. 6 in., and we found a 
skeleton of a young one about 4 ft. in length. The largest were 
exceedingly difficult to handle; but, as the enterprise of our ship 
was principally a commercial one, the business faculty was quickly 
brought to bear upon any awkward and unwilling customer. 

Many of the animals would weight approximately two to six 
tons. No five men could turn a large bull over without special 
levers, and it needed seven sealers to haul half a skin along the 
sand to the boat in waiting. As for dragging a whole skin, that 
was quite out of the question under the circumstances. For 
museum purposes we made a preparation of one, and this we feared 
would break the tackle while being drawn on board from the end of 
a tow-line. Its length was only 14 ft. 9in., with a girth of 10 ft. 
10 in. about the pectoral girdle. From shoulder to shoulder it 
measured 5 ft. 6in. The circumference at the base of the flippers 
was 8 ft. 6 in. : 
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To the great bulk there was a mouth, with a breadth, at the 
angle, of 9 in. only, and a tongue (which we found later to be 
excellent eating) quite filled it. Dr. Stirling has this specimen 
mounted in the South Australian Museum. While the blubber 


ranges from 2 to 6 in. in depth, it varies in weight. Six men were : 
employed in changing the position of one fatty skin while on the - 
skinning-board. This is a fair example of a male, which is 


always larger than the female. The. congregation in harbours 
was generally systematic. The bulls occupied one part of the 
beach, and the cows formed a.colony in another. There were 
_ always several colonies in a harbour, and they seldom appeared 
to intermingle, The young were not numerous. They had 
probably set out on their southerly migration before our arrival 


on Dec. 27th, or were scattered promiscuously along the beaches. © 


It is the general impression that these mammals lie in their 

rookeries for days or weeks together, and do not feed otherwise than 
- on their fatty tissue. With this view I do not altogethey agree, 
- for most of the Seals are daily to be seen in the water, either 
coming in with the full flood, or going out with the early part of an 
ebb tide. That a young Sea-Elephant, 6 ft. in length, can live a 


month on its own fat was proved by one we brought to Melbourne, | 


and which was lodged in the aquarium, but died a few months later. 

One day as many as eighty may be counted ; the next day the 
same beach may only contain ten, with other heads poking above 
the floating-weed, and showing glassy round black eyes quite 


wide awake. Our men have often shot as many as sixty at one 


time, and found next day another twenty had come up among the 
dead, simply because it was their chosen lair. This species dis- 
likes expending energy on lana, and they will lie in a group of 
twenty to sixty in some grassy spot with a sandy landing. Some 
few will ascend to an inclined distance of one hundred and fifty 
yards, and there they are not so active as those below, and 
probably do not go out daily. The energy would be too much 
for them, as they are slow crawlers, using only two Rippers, and 
the snake-like action of vertebre and muscles. 
The first anchorage of the brig was at Royal Sound, and 
before we removed from a beach of four miles in extent we had 
collected 426 skins. Our two anchors were lifted for a second 
harbour on Jan. 17th (Greenland Harbour). 
2H2 
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During the first day sixty to seventy were killed, and similar 
results often followed. To shoot more at one time was inadvis- 
able. An average of forty per day was considered good, and this 
allowed time to ship and “ speck,” i.e. take the blubber from the 
skin. | 

The finest herd we visited just before leaving the island. 
In all there were twenty-four magnificent animals, roughly 
averaging 19 ft. in length. For the first time, in 904 Seals, 
I saw the rugged nose of “‘ Anson’s plate,” figured in Mose- 
ley’s ‘Challenger Notes’ (p. 201). The plate of Leseur, repro- 
duced on p. 202 of the same work, does not quite agree with the 


Disturbed rest. The rear animal is in the act of roaring: the one with the 
convex back exhibits the inflated nose-bladder: the nearest animal is 
sleeping. | 


- animals noticed by us in respect to the eyebrow bristles. The 


* Klephants ”’ here have no conspicuous eyebrow, but rather have 
the cheek-hairs more developed than this plate exhibits. Beéfore 
introducing ourselves I noticed one great “ Elephant” take a 
short cut over another, and a quarrel arose. Both growled and 
stood partly supported by their shoulder flippers. Another dis- 
agreement arose elsewhere, but it seems to me there is more bark 
than bite, as animosity is quickly lost in sleep. One unfortunate 
animal had a badly torn nose, in all probability a dental evidence 
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of past troubles. One of the crew gave me a tooth some 7 in. in 
length, tae greater portion of which lies within the gum (e.g. 


 4°9 in.). When disturbed the belching of each of these old bulls - 


was objectionably strong, for it can scarcely be called a roar. So 
great is the exertion that blood appears in the pharynx, and this 
occurred when I was engaged near its head, measuring the trough 
in which it lay. This lair along the convex part part was 32 ft. 
in length, the breadth 7 ft., tapering towards each end. The 
depth of these, mostly dry mud holes placed among the grasses, 
ranges to about 2 ft., seldom deeper; but they were placed in 
natural depressions, 7. ¢. extra to the artificial ones. Many of 


the troughs are continuous, and intersect each other, so that a 


_ large lair may appear netted, which is uncommon.* This place 
soon showed an unfortunate change. Rifles were presented 
within six feet of each bull, and the bullet sped through the 
_brain-box, partly flattening on the blubber of the opposite side. 
Now, slits with sharp knives are run dorsally in the long direc- 
tion, and out rushes venous-like blood to stain the little bay in a 
few minutes. From one Seal some sixty fountains of blood rose 
in oblique directions to a height of two feet, and all from the 
single cut on the back. Against the sky-line this miniature 
double line of fountains looked strange, and the spray of a city 
- corporation water-van is not to be compared to its delicate and 
coloured sprayings. In the viscera I was surprised at the length 
of the small intestine, which I found to be 255 ft. in length, and 
capable of rough haulage. It stood the pulling over the grass — 
from the carcase with only a small distension. 
| The method of. procuring ‘‘ Elephants” is a simple, though 
- not an easy one. Three boats, each with a crew of five men, row 
- from the anchorage to the shore, haul up their boats, prospect 
the field, and, with four loaded rifles, drive the animals down to 
within a few yards of high-water mark, and shoot them. There 
_ they lie for the coming of the tide, and get anchored temporarily 
in a few feet of water. Some of the Seals give considerable 
trouble before they will leave the high lands (one hundred yards — 
from the beach on a medium incline), and as many as three hours 


* In one trough there are very often two bulls or two cows, the broad 
part of one and the tapering part of another at one end, and the corresponding 
parts towards the opposite pole. This ensures the trough being well filled, 
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may be spent in annoying them with the lance before they decide 
to go. If the Seals carry their own skins down it saves much 
labour and time of the men. The boating is quite enough 
trouble to bear, as the harbour winds are treacherous and 
strong; so powerful are they, that I have observed half the body 
of a ‘‘ waterfall” blown back many yards before it could leave the 

ledge where gravity was strongest. Should a gale prohibit the 
_ boats leaving the ship, the crew will sleep in during the day, and 
with the lull towards midnight leave for the scene. of operations. 
Many a time they have had to row miles against a tempest to save 
being out all night, and many hours it has taken. Under such 
conditions boats have been swamped, the skins floated overboard, — 
and a landing arranged for fresh efforts. I shall not be likely to 
forget one intensely cold night while going on board with my 
birds and cameras. The helmsman got a renewed attack of 
tropical fever, and, almost collapsing, I was given charge of the 
helm. For three hours mittens and oilskins seemed like miser- 
able calico, and then I fully sympathised with the men who had 
their wellingtons partly filled with icy water. 

Daily the boats wend their way in much the same manner, 
and in exactly the same way the skins are taken from the bodies. 
Roughly speaking, each skilful man can skin the smaller Seals— 
ten in two hours and a half, or fifteen minutes for each. This 
time is for animals which are not too large for a man to handle. 
The carcases in our takings were generally of large size. The 
following is # case of quick work :—After a one o’clock dinner 
(of plum-duff) the boats were rowed three miles. Seventy-two 
Seals were killed, and all but fourteen skinned. Twenty-three of 
the largest were taken on board, and the last was. upon the wind- 
lass at 9.30 p.m. Two skins of fair size are enough for a small 
boat, or one of a large bull. . The last trip in the above raid took 
two hours and a half in rowing three miles; this wasted time and 
much more was spent in endeavouring to get round a certain 
point. We agreed without a dissenting voice to call this head- 

land Cape Horn of Royal Sound. | | 
| This uncharitable point is the type of many another. To 
leave a-harbour for a second one is the event most trying to 
the constitution, for one never knows until the anchor is safely — 
dropped where the howling wind will drive you. Altogether we 
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tried six harbours, of which four were well worked. The fifth 
-(Swains Bay) took us three days to enter, and, after being ten 
minutes inside trying to get up the channel, our clever captain 
put his ship about, and thanked his lucky stars he had got safely 
out of the treacherous “hole.” Down this fjord the wind without 
notice struck the foresails, while the wind astern drove her for- 
ward. Here the trouble started, but fortunately quickly ended 
by good management and good fortune. Had we touched the 
entrance island the ship would at once have been broken into 
matchwood. From this place I carried pleasant recollections, 
more on account of the bold contour and strangeness of the island 
than because it pleased my friends to chart it as a tribute to 
myself. Strange as it may read, among the finding of shipwreck — 
remains there were letters and bottles from a sealing captain 
‘mentioned in Prof. Moseley’s ‘Challenger Notes’ twenty years 
ago. Capt. Fuller is an old hand at the business, and evidently — 
has the indomitable pluck of the American in the making and 
losing of fortunes in rough waters! As for ourselves, we managed 
to quit the land safely on Feb. 18th, although for a few hours we 
could not get over a severe loss we made at the last moment. 
Having, on the 17th, killed, skinned, and anchored a batch 
of skins to the value of £250, all hands on board heaved 
anchors next morning to stand into a near bay to take them off. 
Two storms now showed their effects: one in driving all the 
skins ashore and burying them in the sand; the other in driving 
us off the bay altogether. 

. With a threatening sky our tight and dry little brig, the 
‘Edward,’ now headed for Melbourne, and we started a direct 
homeward course of 3400 miles. This was duly accomplished in 
twenty-two days, and we experienced a phenomenal wind for the 
latter fourteen days, which was from the north instead of the 


prevailing one from the west, a circumstance of exceedingly rare 
occurrence. | 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES rrom SOUTH- WESTERN 
KUROPE. 


SuRGEON K. Horistone Jonzs, M. B.., RN., 


isa is particularly to be indédntood that in writing the present 


article no pretence is made at compiling a list of the birds for the 


localities mentioned. To do so would require much !onger periods 
of observation, and fuller acquaintance with their avian fauna 
than have falien to the lot of the present writer. It being there-_ 
fore understood that these are merely rough notes, it only 


remains to make a few remarks concerning those portions of 


South-western Kurope the birds of which are the object of this’ 
communication. 

The Channel Squadron, in which the writer had the casas | 
to serve, makes, as a rule, two visits annually to the South-west 
of Europe, one in the autumn, and the other in the spring. It 
has been in spare time during these cruises in 1898-9 that these 


notes have been jotted down. 


‘The places in that portion of Europe under Poona ee 
which have supplied these notes are Arosa Bay and the neigh- 
bourhood, in the extreme north-west of Spain; Gibraltar, and 


portions of the adjoining Spanish mainland; Lisbon; and Sar- 


dinia. In the autumn of 1898, when, however, only Gibraltar 
and Arosa Bay were visited, not. very many notes of the birds 
were taken, as at that time more attention was devoted to the | 
Mollusca. In the spring and autumn of 1899, however, much 
fuller observations were made, | | 

The country around Arosa Bay is widely and roughly culti- 
vated, well-wooded, and thickly populated. It is hilly, but 
possesses no great elevations. The woods, which, though very 
numerous, are for the most part individually small, consist mainly 
of pines, firs, and small oaks. The country is full of elevations 
formed of old red sandstone, and often of most curious shapes, 
resembling strongly the tors of f Dartmoor. | 
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The mainland in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar is wild, 
mountainous, and for the most part uncultivated. Trees are 
mainly present in the shape of extensive forests of cork-oaks. 
The population is scanty, and for the most part collected in small 
towns and large villages, and not scattered over the face of the 
land in numerous small homesteads as at Arosa Bay. 

Aranei Bay, in the north of Sardinia, where, during a short 
visit a few records were made, is a very wild and barren spot, 
mountainous, without any large trees, and covered with low-lying 
serub. 


Gibraltar is too generally well known to require any special 
description. 

To one whose observations have mainly been confined to the 
British Isles, at first sight the number and boldness of the 
Raptorial birds is quite astonishing. This is of course explained 
by the fact that there are no gamekeepers, and practically no — 
game-laws; so that birds of prey have every opportunity to 
thrive and multiply. It is also astonishing that, in spite of their 
abundance, Warblers and other small birds are very plentiful. 
Two familiar birds, however—the Rook and the Song-Thrush— 
are conspicuous by their absence. 


Turdus merula.— Blackbirds are very common in all the 
localities mentioned above, with the exception of Sardinia, where 
I did not observe them. At Gibraltar they are especially com- 
mon, and one often observed them singing on the wing as they 
flew in a long downward slant from some highly elevated point 
to another lower down the rock. 

Saxicola enanthe.—The Wheatear was first observed at Gib- 
raltar in March, 1899, when a fair number were about the rock. 
They disappeared, however, at the beginning of April, and when 
the Squadron returned, after a month’s absence in May, not one 
was to be seen. Probably they were birds on migration. Both 
at Arosa Bay and in Sardinia this bird was not uncommon. | 
nae Pratincola rubetra.—The Whinchat was only observed in the 
neighbourhood of Algeciras, on the Spanish mainland opposite 
to Gibraltar, where it was first noticed on April 8th. , Apparently 
it was present in fair numbers. 

Ruticilla phenicurus,—A few pairs of Redstarts were noticed 
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at Gibraltar in the autumn of 1898, but at the corresponding 
season in 1899 they were extremely plentiful and very tame. - 

__ R. titys—One pair of Black Redstarts was noted in Novem- 
ber, 1898, but, like the preceding species in 1899, the birds were 
very much more plentiful than in the year previous. 

-Erithacus rubecula.—Robins are common both at Arosa Bay 
and around Lisbon; they are, however, much more shy and 
retiring than in England. A few occur at Gibraltar in the 
winter. | 

Daulias luscinia. —Several Nightingales were observed ; in the 
vicinity of Algeciras in April, 1899; and this bird was also noted 
in Sardinia. Spending a night on one occasion at Algeciras, 


and being unable to sleep on account of the mosquitoes, 1 was | 


astonished to hear a Nightingale singing close to the inn, which 
was quite a quarter of a mile away from gardens of any kind, 
facing the sea, and surrounded on all its other sides by houses. 
Rather a strange place for this bird to sing in, I think. 

— Sylvia cinerea.—The Whitethroat is common everywhere e ex- 
cepting in Sardinia. In the north of Spain it is apparently 
more plentiful in the spring, and in the south in the autumn. 

S. atricapillan—The Blackcap-Warbler is fairly common at 
Gibraltar and in its neighbourhood during November and 
December, and around Arosa Bay in the spring. It bred in the 
latter place in some numbers. It also occurs in Sardinia. | 

S. hortensis.—The Garden- Warbler was noticed in the Ala- 
meda Gardens at Gibraltar in November and December. At 
Arosa Bay it was observed in May. This species was less 
numerous than the preceding. 

S. sarda.—The Sardinian Warbler is much the commonest of 
its genus at Gibraltar, where great numbers breed among the 
coarse scrub clothing the upper parts of the rock. At Aranei 
| Bay, in Sardinia, it was also observed in fair numbers. 

_ Phylloscopus rufus.—The Chiffchaff was not at all common at 
Arosa Bay in the spring. 

P. sibilatriz.—Wood-Wrens were Pee in some quantities 
during the month of November in the Alameda Gardens at 
Gibraltar, and one was seen at Algeciras. 


Acrocephalus phragmitis—The Sedge-Warbler was common | 
at Arosa _ in May. 
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Accentor modularis.—At Arosa Bay, but not at all commonly. 
At Gibraltar a variety of the Hedge-Sparrow with very faint and 
, indistinct spots occurs. This may be a local race, or without my 
knowledge may have been given specific rank. | 

Parus major.—The Great 'Tit was only seen twice, once at 
Gibraltar and once at Arosa Bay, and both times in December, 
1899. 

P. ater.—The continental Coal-Tit is very. common about 
Arosa Bay, and also at Algeciras and Gibraltar. 

P. palustris -—The Marsh-Tit occurs commonly about Arosa : 
Bay. 

P. ceruleus.—The Blue Tit is common at Aron Das, Gibral- 
tar, and Algeciras. In Gibraltar, however, in common with the 
Coal-Tit, it occurs almost entirely in the Alameda Gardens. At 
Algeciras it is only found in the cork woods, as far as my 
observations go. It is rather more numerous, however, 1 in the 
north than the south. 

I did not notice any Paride in Sardinia. 

 Troglodytes — The Wren occurs sparingly about 7 
Arosa Bay. 

Motacilla alba —The White Wagtail is a summer visitor to 
Arosa Bay, where a few pairs were breeding in May. Each pair 
had apparently a tract or beat of their own, for one never saw one 
couple very near another. At Algeciras a company of three birds 
were noticed in December, 1899, and a single specimen was seen 
on the North Front in Gibraltar in November of the same year. 

M. lugubris.—A few Pied Wagtails were seen about Arosa 
Bay in May, but on Dec. 10th, when the Squadron put in for a 
day at that port, hundreds of these birds were seen, from which . 
it seems probable that they were. wintering migrants there. 

M. flava.— One pair only seen at Rondo, a town 2500 ft. above 
the sea-level, and about seventy miles inland from Algeciras; 
and a single specimen at Gibraltar in December, 1899. | 

Anthus pratensis.—The Meadow-Pipit is common at Arosa 
Bay, and less so at Gibraltar in the winter. 

-Lanius pomeranus.—The Woodchat Shrike was very common 
at Aranei Bay, in Sardinia, in April. At Gibraltar and Algeciras 
it also occurred, but less commonly than .t Aranei. It was first | 
noted in the last-named localities in May. 
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Muscicapa grisola.— One pair of Spotted Flycatchers was 
noticed in some small gardens on the North Front at Gibraltar 
in May. A few specimens were also seen at Arosa Bay in the 
same month. 

Hirundo rustica.—The Swallow was common everywhere, and, 
though naturally only observed at Arosa Bay in the spring, it was 
still present at Gibraltar in the first week of November. At 
Algeciras this bird was nesting, and had full clutches of eggs on 
April 8th. 

- Chelidon urbica.—The Martin was as common as the Swallow, 
and occurred for the most part with it; in Sardinia, as far as my 
scanty observation permuted, it seemed much the commoner of 
_ the two species. | 

Cotile rupestris.—The Crag- was noted in locali- 
ties only. First, it was seen on a hill on the Spanish mainland 
facing the North Front in the month of November, at.an elevation 

of about 500 ft. At Ronda, a town about eighty miles inland from 
Gibraltar, having an elevation of 2500 ft., and divided into two 
parts by a deep narrow gorge called the Tajo. This gorge is 
about 1000 ft. in depth, and there, in company with the Common 
Swallow, this species was observed in hundreds. The birds 
seemed to be very tame, and, besides frequenting the gorge, flew 
in and out among the houses just as the Common Swallows do. 
At Aranei Bay, in Sardinia, a few pairs were observed at the end 
of April hawking about after their prey down at the sea-level, as 
well as up the sides.of the hills, and in the valleys. This bird 
was plentiful at Gibraltar in November and December, 1899. 

Carduelis elegans.—Many Goldfinches were noted at Arosa 
Bay in March, and all were then paired. In May they had ap- 
- parently considerably diminished in numbers, probably, however, 
- many having gone elsewhere to breed. At Algeciras, in Novem- 
ber, a few ‘specimens were observed, and a flock of five hung 
about the rock at Gibraltar for a few days in March. 
 Serinus hortulanus.—The Serin was fairly common at Arosa 
Bay in May, where it was then nesting. : | 

Ligurinus chloris.—Greenfinches were very common at Arosa 
Bay. 

Passer domesticus. —Thongh fairly common in the towns and 
villages about Arosa Bay and at Algeciras, Sparrows were scarce 
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by comparison. with their numbers in England. At Gibraltar 
this species is very much more common — in the — men- 


tioned above. 


hispaniolensis. —In Sardinia this species replaces the 
- Common Sparrow, and is fairly numerous. 

Fringilla celebs. — The Chaffinch was common everywhere 
except in Sardinia, where I did not observe it. 
| Linota cannabina.—The Linnet was common at Arosa Bay in 
May. 

Pyrrhula europea.—One Bullfinch was observed at 
in November. 

Emberiza miliaria.—The Corn- -Bunting was fairly common | at 
Arosa Bay. | 

E. cirlus.—A few Cirl Buntings were seen at Arosa Bas. 

E. horiulana.—The Ortolan Bunting was seen a few times at 
_ Arosa Bay in May, where it was nesting. 


‘Sturnus vulgaris.—Starlings occurred at Arosa Bay, but in 
‘je small numbers, considering how well suited the 


country appeared to be to their wants. Hlsewhere they were 
not seen. 2 

Pyrrhocorax alpinus. —One specimen seen at Ronda. 

Garrulus glandarius.—Except at Arosa Bay—in the woods 
around which they were fairly common—dJdays were not observed. 

Pica rustica.—The Magpie was fairly common at Arosa Bay. 

Corvus corone.—The Carrion-Crow was by far the commonest 
_ of this family seen at Arosa Bay, where it swarmed everywhere. 

C. coraz.—There was at least one pair of Ravens breeding on 
the rock at Gibraltar, and probably others were there also. At 
-Aranei Bay these birds were very common. _ | 

Alauda arvensis. ~—Sky-Larks were extremely common every- 
where except in Sardinia. 

A. brachydactyla—The Short-toed Lark was noted only at 
Ronda. 

Cypselus sieiaaiite Swift was very common at Gibraltar, 
where it first made its appearance during. the last days of March. 
It was also common at Algeciras and about Arosa Bay. 

C. melba.—The Alpine Swift was only noticed twice—a pair 
at Ronda in April, and a single specimen near the signal station 
- at the top of the rock at Gibraltar in May. 
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Alcedo ispida.—Two Kingfishers were seen—one on a piece 
of brackish water by the road which runs across the neutral 
ground to Linea, and another on a hill- stream some five miles 
inland at Algeciras. 

Upupa epops.—One solitary Hoopoe was seen in the Alemeds 
Gardens at Gibraltar in May. | 

Cuculus canorus.—T he Cuckoo mantieret at Arosa Bay, Ronda, 


~ and about Algeciras. It was, however, considerably scarcer than 
it usually is in England. The Spanish — call this bird by 


the same name as we do. | 
Buteo vulgaris.—Buzzards are very common both in the north 


and south of Spain, more especially in the former. At Arosa 


Bay a nest was found in March within twenty yards. of a high 
road, along which constant traffic was passing, and close to a 
fairly large village. The nest was in a small pine-wood, and the 
birds were extremely tame. 

Gyps fulvuus.—The Griffon Vulture is very common, perhaps 
the commonest Raptorial bird in the south of Spain. As many 
as thirty birds of this species have been noted at one time soaring 
over the outskirts of Algeciras. The birds are very tame, and 


‘are seen quite close to the railway when trains are passing; and 


about Ronda some of their breeding places are in full view of the 
line, and at no great distance from considerable villages. It is 
interesting to see these birds soar to windward, which they un- 
doubtedly can do. | | 

. Neophron percnopierus.—The Egyptian Vulture occurs in the 
hills about Algeciras, but is much scarcer than the preceding 
species, and much more shy and retiring. 

Milvus ictinus.— Kates were only observed in the neighbour- 
hood of Lisbon, where they were very common, and often seen 
sailing over the town itself, and attacking garbage on the Tagus. 

_ Falco peregrinus.—A pair of Peregrines were seen at Gib- 
raltar, and probably had a nest somewhere on the rock. 

F.. tinnunculus.—The Kestrel was extremely common in all 
the districts under consideration. About Arosa Bay every one of 
the little tors, and every church tower of any height, was tenanted 
by a pair of these handsome Hawks. At Santiago de Compostela 
at least half a dozen pairs had their quarters in the great cathe- 
dral, and it was a matter of surmise how they found sufficient 
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food, for apparently they did not hawk for prey outside the 
limits of the town. At Gibraltar this species breeds in dozens 
on the great precipice forming the North Front. At Lisbon, 
Ronda, Algeciras, and in Sardinia they were also plentiful, 


though not nearly so numerous as about Arosa Bay and at 
Gibraltar. 


F. cenchris. _The Lesser Kestrel was fairly common at Gib- 


raltar and Ronda, where it was associated with the preceding 
species. 

_ Phalacrocorax carbo. —The Cormorant was common at Arosa 
| Bay, Gibraltar, and Aranei Bay. 


P. graculus.—The Shag was common on the eastern front of 
the rock at Gibraltar, and present also, but in less quantity, at 


Aranei Bay, in Sardinia. 
Sula bassana. —Gannets were on rare occasions seen in the 


harbour at Gibraltar, and in the straits outside, more especially — 


towards the African side, they were fairly common. Whilst 
coming back to England, in December, 1899, in fairly rough 
weather, numbers of these birds were seen on the coasts of 
Portugal and Spain, whereas at other times of the year I have 


not noticed them there. Off Cape Finisterre, in a strong north- 


west gale, and many miles from land, a flock of about a hundred 


_ were observed diving with great activity. One or two were | 


‘noticed in Arosa Bay on Dec. 10th. : 

Ardea cinerea.—One Heron was seen at Arosa Bay in ‘Maseh. 

Anas boscas.—A few Mallards were present at Arosa Bay, and 
at Gibraltar a large colony on a piece of artificial water just out- 
side the gates, on the way to the North Front. These birds all 
disappeared with the exception of a few pairs in the spring, and 
the latter remained apparently to breed, as quite young ducklings 
were observed in the beginning of May. 

Columba palumbus.—A few Ring-Doves were observed in the 
cork-woods. 

- C. livia.—One pair observed near Caldas de Reyes, at Arosa 
Bay, in March. 

Turtur communis.—Turtle-Doves were first noticed at ies 
Bay in May, when they were fairly plentiful throughout that dis- 
trict, and where they were evidently breeding. 

Perdix cinerea.—A ‘few Partridges occurred at Arosa Bay, 
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Gibraltar, and Aranei Bay. Probably a few bred on the rock at 
Gibraltar. 


Fulica atra.—A large number of Coots live on the same piece 
of water at the North Front of Gibraltar as the Mallards men- 


tioned above, where they are apparently semi-domesticated. 


Otis tarda.—The Bustard occurs not wren! in the 
south of Spain in the open country. 


Gallinago celestis.—Snipe are fairly common in ‘the marshes 


at Arosa Bay in March. 


Totanus hypoleucus.— Two Sandpipers were noted—one at 
Gibraltar in November, and another near Ronda in April. 

Numenius arquata.—Curlew were plentiful on the shores of 
Arosa Bay in the autumn, and a few were also seen in the spring. 
The last noted was on March 18th, and probably they did not 
breed in the hills in the immediate vicinity. 

Larus ridibundus. — Black-headed Gulls were common at 
Arosa Bay in the autumn and in the early spring, but all dis- 
appeared by the month of May. At Gibraltar this species occurs 


In great numbers in company with the next. 


L. melanocephalus.—The Mediterranean Black-headed Gull 


was only observed at Gibraltar, and in the autumn of 1898. 


L. cachinnans.—Herring-Gulls occur in very great numbers 
both at Arosa Bay and at Gibraltar. At Arosa Bay, in May, all 


the Herring-Gulls had disappeared, but probably they have a — 


suitable breeding-place on the coast not far off, for on the weather 
becoming stormy great numbers returned to the bay. 

Rissa tridactyla.—The Kittiwake is very common at Gibraltar, 
particularly in the winter. It is also observed at sea on the 
coasts of Portugal and Spain in all kinds of weather, in which it 
differs from the Herring-Gull. In December, 1899, several 


-Kittiwakes followed the ship in heavy weather about a third 


across the Bay of Biscay, leaving her at Ushant. Off Capes 
Finisterre and St. Vincent they were also, in strong gales, both 
plentiful and active. 

Fratercula arctica. a= Members of Puffins were observed in 
small flocks in rather rough weather in December, 1899, off 
Capes St. Vincent and Finisterre, as well as in the stretches in 
between them. 


| Podicipes fluviatilis ied pair of Dabehicks were noted on the 
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piece of artificial water he the road to the North Front at Gib- 
raltar in November, 1899. 

Procellaria pelagica. —~A. pair of Senin Petrels, blinded by a 
search-light, flew through the port into an officer’s cabin one 
rather dirty night at Gibraltar. ) 
| Alca torda.—Razorbills are occasionally seen on the western 

coasts of the Spanish peninsula. 
Uria troile-—Guillemots occur like ‘the above, and, if any- 
thing, less commonly. 


- These notes are admittedly very incomplete, and several more 
species have had to be left out from failure of identification, as 
during the time when most of them were made no guns were 
allowed on shore, and therefore a identification was im- 
possible. 


Zool. 4th ser. vol. IV., October, 1900. 21 
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AN OBSERVATIONAL DIARY OF THE HABITS OF 
THE GREAT PLOVER (GiDICNEMUS CREPI- 
TANS) DURING SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER. 


By EDMUND SELOUS. 
| (Concluded p. 277.) 


September 24th.—Left house at 3.20 am. It was. bright 
moonlight, with a strong wind. Walked to the amphitheatre, 


and sat down on the edge of it at another place which I thought 


better suited for observation. Whilst on my way heard the cry 


of a Great, Plover (the ground-note) quite near to the road. I 


must have been only a few paces from it when it went up, which 
would never have occurred in the daytime. 

Whilst still moonlight,.and before the dawn had 
heard cry of Peewits in the air, and afterwards, in first grey of 
the dawning, that of the Great Plovers, and shortly afterwards 
these birds commenced to fly; first some half dozen, singly, or one © 
following another irregularly, and with more or less gap between | 
them. They flew from the direction of the river over the amphi- 
theatre and, without alighting on it, continued, just topping the 


bracken, till I lost them over the crest of a rise. Have no doubt 
_ they went to their gathering-place amongst the heather. A rabbit, © 


when just light enough to see, jumped extraordinarily high, several 
times in succession, shooting up from amongst the bracken in a 
wonderful way. Soon after sunrise a great number of Peewits — 
flew together low over the ground on outer margin of amphi- 
theatre, and then circled around and over it, high in the air, and 
getting gradually higher. Amongst them I now observed a 
Kestrel-Hawk. It was flying with them, the Peewits being 
close together (in a flock) at the time, and, shortly after, he had 
separated a bird from the body (at least the bird became sepa- 
rated), and the two were some time flying together; but I saw no 
active attack on the part of the Hawk. The latter 1 shortly 
missed, whilst getting them through the glasses, and the Peewit 
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soon after rejoined the flock. Here, again, and in a higher 
degree, it did not seem as if a serious attack was made,-or even 
meditated, by the Hawk, for surely he could have struck one out 
of so many birds all around and close to him if he had intended 
to. Was it sport, therefore, or bullying, or affecting to do some- 
thing beyond his strength? Afterwards, when the Peewits were 
walking about, I observed amongst them a Hawk (which I have 
no doubt was the same one, a Kestrel) springing about over the 
ground in an awkward and encumbered manner, which [ at first 
attributed to injury, but soon saw that it had something in its 
claws which, I suppose, it was overpowering. Unfortunately, 
_ where it last settled down with its prey, a slight sandy ridge hid 
it from my view. The Peewits, both those which happened 
to be nearest to the Hawk and the flock generally, seemed not in 
the least alarmed, but wholly indifferent. I waited till near ten. 
Quite a small band of Plovers, not rising from the amphitheatre, 
but coming from some other place (not noted), flew over the 
bracken in the direction of the heath, but no further flight took 
place—no grand one, such as I had seen yesterday, and had hoped 
to see again from the moment of rising. | 

September 25th.—Rose early, and walked to same place as 
yesterday. 

Small flight of Peewits (i.e. for Peintiontate or fifty 
perhaps) observed flying, amongst which was a small bird, I 
think a Starling. It flew with them from one part of the 
flock to another, making, or appearing to make, little dives at 
particular birds. After a minute or so this bird flew back 
towards where the Peewits had risen from, and where a good 
many Starlings and other small birds were also feeding. Mid- 
way it was joined by another bird (either its own species or one 
somewhat smaller), which made wide, curving swoops or flights 
at it, sheering off on point of meeting, and again approaching. 
It is not easy to say what was’ the feeling—the mental attitude 
of the Starling (for I am pretty sure it was one)—towards the 
Peewits. Was it one of hostility? Was it sympathy? Or was 
it a joyous or a kind of fussy participation in the affairs of the 
latter ? I incline.to one of the latter explanations, or, as I think 
probable, to that of a mixture of the two. The attitude of the 


Peewits seemed one of mere indifference. y 
212 
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Compare, now, the two instances, observed by me, of a Hawk 
first flying with Great Plovers, then with Peewits. The Hawk 
being a bird of prey, an evil intention is, of course, the first and 
most natural hypothesis. He is a “suspect,” and must take the | 
consequences (which, here, will not be very serious for him). Yet 
I recall that, even with the Plovers, where this theory seemed 
most tenable, it did not impress me in that way at the time, 
though, on reflection, it seemed more and more likely. There 
(I believe) it was a Sparrow-Hawk, but in the other instance it 
was a Kestrel—and who can credit a Kestrel with having any 
serious designs upon Peewits? Afterwards, when it was on the 
ground, tearing prey, the Peewits all round and about did not 
betray the smallest apprehension. In the case of the Sparrow- — 
Hawk with the Plovers, it may have been different; but with 
regard to their actions afterwards, these may have been due to 
myself, for though I lay as flat as I could, yet I was no doubt 
visible, the bank at that part not being clothed with bracken. 
Also, an incident, which I did not trouble to record, had just 
before occurred—viz. that some men with carts on the road, 
seeing me crawling flat in the heather, had thought I had 
broken a leg or otherwise hurt myself, and one of them (a 
delicious rustic) had walked up to me to make sure. This had 
put the birds up. The Hawk incident occurred later, after they 
had gone down again, with a small band of birds that had flown — 
up to join them. But being put up once, and seeing me on the 
bank all the time, assuming that they did, may have caused the 
general disquietude I noted, and the Hawk may not have pro- 
duced it. At any rate, here is one instance, as it appears to me, 
of a Hawk flying with a flock of birds for pleasure merely, and 
without a serious design upon them. | 

About 7.30 or 8 a small group of the Plovers rose from one 
part of the amphitheatre, and flew to another. In a few minutes 
they again rose, and, after circiing about a little, flew away 
towards the heather, going straight towards the accustomed 
place. They numbered twenty-six, for, as they stretched out 
into a long irregular line, I was able to count them. They were 
followed shortly by another flight of thirty-three. But it soon 
appeared that they had not left the one gathering-ground to go 
to the other spontaneously (as I thought had been the case), but 
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that they had been put up, for, shortly after the last flight had 
gone, a large drove of cattle, driven by a boy, passed right over 
where they had been. As the time corresponds with that at 
which the flights came up whilst I was watching at the bank, I 
have no doubt that this is the accustomed cause—that the birds, 
having fed during the night, assemble at early dawn in some 
chosen place, where, if not disturbed, they would probably 
remain till the evening; but, if put up, fly to join their fellows 
at another such place, probably the nearest. 

Yesterday, being Sunday, the cattle were not driven | across, 
and on the stormy morning they may also not have been. Pos- 
— sibly it is a not quite regular occurrence. — 

I should note that there had been no “dancing” amongst the 
birds whilst at the amphitheatre. | 

_ At 5.80 p.m. (raining, and continued so more or less all the 
time) walked to the bank, and found the birds assembled in the 
heather as before. I wished to see if they performed the same 
antics here, before taking flight, as I had been witness of at the 
amphitheatre. Unfortunately, there are no facilities here for a 
close view, and it was, even from the beginning, difficult to make 
_ the birds out through the glasses. I assured myself, however, 
that precisely the same thing was going on, and, as I think, 
rather more so than usual,* so that I regretted much not being 
able to see better. I should not, however, speak positively, 
unless I had unmistakably seen some birds dancing in a very 
vigorous manner, and caught the “dreary gleams ’—now more 
than ever so—very frequently. As the gloom darkened, they 
were difficult to distinguish from the white tails of the rabbits. 
but I do not think I ever confounded them. I now feel sure that 
these antics give expression to the anticipation of going and desire 
to be gone, which begin to possess these birds as evening falls. 
They are the prelude to, and they end in, flight. The two, in 
fact, merge into each other, for short flights, between the antics 
over the ground, are a part of the display (as I have described), 
and it is impossible to say which one of them will be continued 
into the full flight of departure. I also noted that the usual 

long-drawn wailing note which ordinarily precedes both dance 
and flight was, this evening, ushered in by a short, one-syllabled 

| ** Possibly on account of the rain, 
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note of similar tone, several times repeated, but with well-marked 
intervals sufficiently long to take away its wailing character. I 


have not remarked this before. 


September 26th.—Missed my way over moor, and did not get 
to bank till close on 4. With one doubtful exception, did not 
put up any Plovers during this wandering, though, as | got far 
beyond the bank and can only have passed it, as far as I can see, 
through the broad gap, I must have gone either right over or 
very near the place where they assemble. At 4.45 the first Great 
Plover flew over the bank (flying silently), and, a minute or two 
afterwards, I began to hear the cry. Another followed shortly 
afterwards. It was the very earliest twilight of the morning, the — 
-moon and stars quite bright, except in the eastern sky, where the 
latter were fading into dawn. 

At 4.55 two more flew over. Then came in the following 
order and number :—1, 1, 2, 1, 1, 1, 2, 4, 1, 3, 1, 5, 2,1, 2. One 
of the last two uttered a short single note of different tone to the 
usual one. It had a scrappiness in it, and was wit'.out the wail- 
ing character. One other bird—flying a little before these, the 
other way, and which, I think, was a Great Plover—uttered a short 
single note, repeated, which was again different, nor was it the 
-“ tir-whi-whi-whi-whi-whi.” Otherwise, all flew silently ; but the 
_ ground-note was now frequent. I had noted a small flock flying 

(and, I think, going down) on the other side of the bank, and the 
cries which I had before heard I attribute to these or other birds 
on the ground. | | 

It is 5.10, and some five minutes since the last bird flew by. 
Now come 1, 1, 1, the last making the full characteristic wail, 
but without the wailing trills and twitters which, I believe, are 
only uttered on the ground. Getting lighter and lighter, and 
birds beginning to avoid me as they fly over the bank, but one of 
last three went quite close by me, without seeming to notice me. 
Then come eleven flying together in a flock, quite silently. Then 
two more. Time 5.17. Forty-nine birds, therefore, as a mini- 
mum, have flown up to this resort between 4.45 and 5.17 a.m. 
- I cannot at all say how many may have come invisibly from an 
opposite direction, or how many flying over me I may not have 
observed (though I do not think any). 


5.30.—Is now clear daylight, stars invisible, though moon 
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still luminous. After a little, thinking the early morning flight 
home of the birds was now over, I rose to go. As I walked off 


the Plovers all rose from the heath, and I was astonished at their 
numbers. They flew round several times in a wide circle, and as 
they gradually, from the great cloud they had at first formed, — 


spread out into something more resembling a line, I was enabled 
to count a considerable number of them. I counted 117, irre- 


spective of a large section which separated itself from the rest 
and flew off to the amphitheatre, so grouped that I was unable to ~ 
count them. The number of these last must, I should say, at. 


least, have made up the balance of another hundred, which 
would make, as a minimum, 200 of them. But, I believe, they 
were more numerous—perhaps from 250 to 300 in all. I must 
have missed a great many in this rough counting, and the 
- number that went off looked very great. At any rate, counting 
those that were certainly on the amphitheatre at this time, the 
whole flock cannot, I think, be much below 300. 

On getting to my post at the amphitheatre I found, as I 


expected, that the birds had gone down there, for they rose — 


again in another great flock, and again went down. At this 
same time (6) a small flock of Peewits swept over the barren 
ground between here and the river, and went down upon it. 

At 6.35 a larger flock appeared, and began to sweep, circling 
around at a great height, uttering their cry. Noticed two of them 
chasing each other, apparently in sport... : 

7 o’clock.—Numbers of Peewits sailing about high up, and 
mingled with them a flock of Starlings. Two Peewits often 


chase each other, and there is, sometimes, in a sudden dip down 


and curve up again, a trace of the aérial evolutions of the spring. 
They “faintly imitate” them, as Gibbon might say. Peewits and 
Starlings spread over the open space, searching about (apparently) 
for food, though it is difficult to think what, exactly, they get on 
such arid, barren ground. One Peewit will often rise from the 


ground and fly at another one near, who will then also rise, and the 


two will pursue each other a little, when, as if by mutual consent, 


both will desist, and go on feeding as before. The Starlings seem - 


to enjoy the company of the Peewits. When these fly off, they 


go with them; and I have noted the flock of Starlings mingled and — 


flying with the flock of Peewits (each almost, if not quite, as 
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numerous as the other), as also the single one flying with them. 
I do not think it is the other way. The Peewits, I believe, are 


‘quite indifferent to the Starlings. | They may, however, have a. 


complacent feeling in being thus followed, and, as it were, fussed 
about, which does not show itself in any action. The constant 
motion and activity of the Peewits offers a salient contrast to the — 
stillness of the Great Plovers, who stand or sit almost motionless. 
_ At 7.80 cattle driven over, and all birds rise and fly away, the 
Plovers, no doubt, to their companions amongst the heather. 


After a time, Peewits back over the amphitheatre, and Starlings 
with them. | 


At 8.30 leave. | 

September 27th.—Fine morning, clear sky, rather windy. 
Got to last place at 5.15. Dawn, at 5 o’clock, was only just 
breaking. 

§.85.—First note of Great Grete Woodpecker in distance. 
Ditto Pheasants. 

5.40.—Note of Woodpecker nearer. 

6.—First Lark heard. | 

6.10.—Just as sun breaks for first time through a deal caik, | 
seven. Peewits rise from amphitheatre as if to salute him, and are 


at once joined by two others who rise farther off. 


6.30.—First see Peewits circling in air, as though 


“ enjoying the sunshine. 


A few more Peewits rise, and are at once followed by Starlings. 
I note carefully that the Peewits rise first. | 

6.45.—Two Plovers fly up and come down on clear space in 
front of me scarcely a dozen paces off, giving me a good view, 
except that the sun is a little blinding, and, in any case, it seems 
hardly ever possible to get the defined outline of these birds, 
especially the beak, which one might think would stand out 
sharply, but it is quite otherwise, and, generally, the outlines — 
seems to blend with, or fade into, the air. _ 

These two birds made a few little inquisitive runs about, 


after which they stood a little, and one ruffled out its feathers 


very loosely, becoming quite a different bird—a sort of limp, 
round, feathery mop on two little stilts, something like Tenniel’s 

representation of the “ borogoves,” in ‘Through the Looking- 
Glass’ (“ Mimsy,” therefore), if the legs had been longer. After 
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a little, both the birds crouched and lay flat along the ground (a 


desert scene, one had the Sahara), one in the sun, another in © 


slight shade. The latter, though in full yiew, became at once 
almost invisible, so that, when I took my eyes off him, I found 
it difficult to find him again. In a minute or two this one got 
up, and, making two or three short little runs forward, picked up 
something from the ground and swallowed it—what, I could not 
see. Both were now on their legs, and very shortly flew back 
to where they had come from. 

Peewits circling about in the sky singly, or, if they can be 


called “ together,” yet very widely spread out, and occupying a 


great area. 


Peewits not nearly so much en évidence this morning. 
One Peewit makes a little run forward up to another, and 


- stands by, or rather over him, with both wings lifted above back 


to fullest. height—brandished, as it were. 

 7,.25.—Most of the Peewits rise and fly away (going i in direction 
of the fens), but it is two or three minutes before the cattle 
appear, driven slowly towards the plateau, and then across it. 

As they get nearer a few other Peewits fly after the first. 
Finally all the birds arise, the rest of the Peewits following their 
companions, the Plovers flying over bracken to the moor. Of 
these latter I count thirty-seven. | 

September 29th, 1899.—Leaving home, when crescent moon 
and stars were brightly shining (calm and still, sky clear, but 
slight mist over earth), walked to the bank, and, before taking 


up my station, purposely went all over just that part of the 
~ heath where the birds assemble (to the number of two hundred 


or three hundred). I did not put up any bird. At 4.10 took 
my place on the bracken-covered part of the bank, having now 


several times heard the ground-note of the Plovers. Probably 


on the arable land around; I had put up none whilst walking 
over the heath to the bank. | 

4.15.—Trumpet of a Pheasant. 

4.30.—Several Pheasants trumpet. . 

4.50.—Cry of Great Plover close, on ground, and first one 
flies over bank. I hear it only—the wings. It makes no cry. 


Now keep hearing ground-cry of Plovers close, as if they ¥ were 
walking to their place. 
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4.65.—Hear another bird fly by. No cry. Think it wasa 
Plover. 

Then come 1, 8 (it is now 5 o'clock), 3, 2 (peculiar . cry diss 
by me. I think a Great Plover. If so it is a new note—at least, 


newly noted. Like cry of Moor-hen, but tone of Plover. Sudden, 
trumpety), 2, 3, 2. 


5.10.—1,1. (Great seine of ) 
Very cold as the morning breaks; a hoar-frost on fern and 


heather. A mist hanging over the earth. 


—§.25.—-There has been since 5.15, and still continues to be, 


a great noise of Partridges all about, and now tte trumpeting 


of Pheasants. 
5.35.—No more Great Plovers up till now, and yet the 


morning flight home must have ceased. Only twenty birds, 


therefore, as against forty-nine on September 26th. Yet I now 


- command all points, and find it difficult to imagine that any 
great number can have flown up without my seeing them, or at 


least hearing the wings. A search with the glasses, however, 
reveals twenty-eight birds amongst the heather—as many, or 


more, as I could count one morning when there were a great 


number concealed in it. As I heard the ground-note of the 
birds, first some way off, and then much nearer, probably in the 
place itself, it seems as if some of them had walked, or rather 


| run, home. 


Wren hopping cheerfully about the ne bracken. 
Pheasants making a great noise and seem very active, which 


has not been the case on previous neeene May have relation 


to the frost and mist. 

Have now walked to my other post by the plateau. 

A mist lies over everything, obscuring the sun. This seems 
to affect the Peewits (probably birds generally). No Peewits 
seen till 6.40. Then only two, flying, who soon go down. Later 
a small flock go past, but, from then till returning home about 8, 
I see no more. An entire absence of the joyous circling in the 


higher air which on the previous fine bright mornings I had seen. 
No Starlings (I think). 


Song of the Lark not heard till 7. 


Note of Great Green Woodpecker at 6.45, but had heard it, 
J think, a little before. 
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September 30th.—About 8 p.m. walked to the bank and noted 
Plovers assembled in heather as usual. Could count thirty-three. 
In the evening, walking along road skirting moor, many flew 
over it and on over the fields and cultivated lands. These—and 
perhaps the immediate shores of the river, mud, &e.—are, I have 
no doubt, their feeding-grounds during the night. 

October 1st.—6.50 a.m.—Pigeon comes down on plateau and: 
soon flies away. | 

One Peewit flew by at 6.55 a.m. 

Some Great Plovers standing about on outer edge amongst 
the black (withered or burnt) heather, but no Peewits. 

7 a.m.—Hawk flies by, pursued, or accompanied for a little, 
by a Starling. 

First hear cooing of Wood- 

Left house at 5 a.m., but am too late for the Great Plovers, 
who have evidently all eines: I did not see one flying, but 
noted them in the heather through glasses as soon as / light 
ng to use them. 

7.5.—F lock of Peewits go by fiying fast and high. 

6 p.m.—Great Plovers fly over road skirting moor, the greater 
number crossing river and keeping right on towards the higher 
lands on the other side. These are cultivated to some extent. 
Some few birds did not fly in this direction, but kept over the fields 
on this side of the river, and some must have come down in a 
ploughed field adjoining the road, as I heard their note there from 
behind the hedge. I was this evening nearer to the river when 
the birds began to fly, so probably met those that flew across it. 
Yesterday, when further from it, and nearer to the birds’ resort, 
those I saw seemed to fly over the fields, keeping parallel to and 
on this side of the river. Probably, therefore, they fly off in 
all directions, like the spokes of a wheel from the nave to the 
circumference, and return in the same way, only reversed— 
which might account for my seeing so few from any one point— 
for both at morning and evening there is the gloom to contend 
with. These birds seemed like wild spirits flying out on a 
stormy sky, and their wailing note was all in unison. They flew 
high and strongly, and made one wish to be one of them, and 
have done with human pettinesses. 

October 4th.—Going out at 4.30, when it was still dark, 
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walked to the crests of low hills forming boundary of one side of 


_ river valley. I soon heard the ground-note of the Great Plovers, 


who appeared to be spread about over the ploughed and stubble 


fields in all directions, where, no doubt, they had been feeding 


during the night. They must have flown back soon after my 
arrival. I heard the short wail, the latter part of the note 


' divested of its preliminary trills and twitterings, which are 


uttered, as I think, only on the ground, and by. 5. 30, when it 
was only just daylight, all must have gone, for there was 
complete silence. I had seen none flying, so must have missed 
them in the.gloom. None flew later, which would have been 
quite contrary to their custom. 

October 5th.—Wishing to see the Plovers fly off for the night, 
I walked along the road skirting the heath a good deal further 
than I had done before, so that I was now on the other (not the 
river) side of their assembly ground. I sat down against a fir-: 
tree. Did not note exact time, but heard their note, and they 
were soon in full cry. As dusk came on they began to fly, and 


- in greater numbers than I have yet seen, not towards the river, 


as those I had hitherto seen had done, but towards me, and © 
away from it (south, that is). I noticed, however, a tendency to 
curve gradually round, which may have brought them in time to 
the river. Forty-four flew away together (this was the greatest 
number); I- could count them easily, as they were between me 
and that part of the sky which had the sunset glow init. The 
flock of forty-four soon spread out into a long irregular line. 

_ By 6.15 p.m. one hundred and fifty-seven had flown (or, more 
properly, I had counted this number), after which the cry ceased. 


‘Though I did not look at my watch, the probable time when I 


arrived was 5.40 or 5.45. So that the birds had taken half an 


hour to forty minutes to get off. 


It would appear, therefore, that the majority of the birds fly 


~ not towards and across, but away from the river (south, more or 


less). I saw none fly in the former direction, but there I had 
not the light in the sky, and they would have been flying away 


from instead of towards me. These reasons would be fully 


sufficient, and I have no doubt that as many flew that ae as” 


- upon other evenings. 


October 6th.—'lowards evening walked to the bracken-covered 
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bank, where I concealed myself as on former occasions. The 
birds that would now pass by me would be flying towards the | 
river (north), and it would be as difficult. for me to see those 
flying in an opposite direction (as yesterday) as it would, 
yesterday, to have seen these. ‘The birds were never, now, 
between me and the light of the sky. 

5.40.—First cry of the birds—faint and undecided. 

5.45.—Note again heard, and soon swelled into the full 
wailing chorus, repeated from one part of the heath to another. © 

_5.50.—Birds began to pass me, flying towards the river. 

6.10.—Last note heard from the assembly-place, though heard 
it twice later from other parts (at 6.13 and 6.15). 

I counted twenty-nine birds fly past me, but no doubt missed _ 
many inthe gloom. The birds therefore “ off this roune in 
about twenty minutes. 

October 8th.—Walked up the road again this evening, and sat 
down just as before, but a little higher up (more to the landward 
side of the birds, and farther from the river) at 5.45. | 

On account perhaps of the fineness of the day—it was, I 
think, a little lighter than on previous evenings—there was no 
cry of the birds at this time, or at 5.50 (but, being a little farther 
off, I might not have heard a very slight cry). 

5.53.—Heard the first note (I think) slightly uttered. 

5.54.—First full decided cry. 

5.58.—Note becoming constant, rising and sinking (nothing, 
however, compared to the evening of Oct. 5th). 

6.38.—Two birds fly by me to the left, away from river (south). 
_ Hear note of others (or one other) flying on my right (riverside) 

hand, but quite near (north). 

Then came three (right hand, near, north), and at 6. 8 three, 
and then one on left hand (south). : 

Cry always continuing, but not very marked this evening. 

6.12.—Cry has ceased. Recommences in few seconds, but 
soon subsides, and shortly recommences again, and again sub- 
sides. 

6.15.— Silence. 

6.16.—One bird flies by, left hand. ‘ae river (north). I 
now left, and whilst walking down the road did not again hear 
the cry of the birds. | 
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Compare above with evening of Oct. 5th. There was not, I 
should think, one hundred yards distance between the two places 
where I sat, and I commanded just the same view. I had walked 
up and sat down equally quietly in both instances, and, as the 
birds are some way off the road, and accustomed to people 
walking along it at intervals during the day, it is not likely that 
I disturbed them, and caused them to go off in a flock of forty- 
four on the prior occasion. Something else may, however, have 
done so, and it certainly differed from their usual habits as 
observed by me. I have, however, before seen them go off in 
smaller flocks at evening from the amphitheatre. I do not know — 
how to account for seeing so few birds to-night as compared with 
the 5th. Possibly a certain anaioe of them may have migrated — 
in the interval. 

Close on 6 p. m. walked up the road, and sat down at nearly 
same place as Oct. 8th. I heard the note of the Great Plovers as 
I came, but only a little, and after six it had quite ceased at the 


_ accustomed place amongst the heather, though once or twice it - 


sounded again in the distance. Seven birds only flew by me after 
I sat down (t.¢. I only noted seven). They were between me and 
the western sky, just as were those which flew by me to the num- | 
ber of 157 on Oct. 5th. I now think that on that night that 
number—being the greater body—migrated. All or most of the 
flying birds uttered the characteristic wail in the air. 

October 10th.—Arrived at bank at 5.35, and sat down in a 
small pit on side of it commanding assembly-place. It was the 
very early dawn, some stars still visible, the very time when the 
birds ought, I think, to be in full flight back from their feeding- 
grounds. Heard the note once or twice as I walked (the ground- 
note, I think). | | 

5.40.—One bird flies from the alee and goes over the 
bank in direction of amphitheatre and river. It flies silently. 

5.50.—Four or five birds fly over the moor, and come down in 
the heather. 

6.0.—See first Rabbit, and great siiiiiaias of Pheasants, 
which continues. There has been before a considerable noise of 
Partridges. 

It is now, of course, perfectly light, and long past the time 

for the Plovers’ flying back, which should have been when I 
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arrived. No other bird has passed me. Beginning of a splen- 
didly fine autumn day. Cloudless sky, but slight mist and 
hoar-frost. No Rabbits, though their burrows are all about me. 
Searching the heather very carefully with glasses, can make out. 
with certainty four Great Plovers, and, I think, a fifth. 

6.15.—A few Rabbits about now, but very little en évidence. 
Those that are, sitting quietly. 

6.35.—F lock of twenty-eight Peewits, flying high. 

6.45.—Wood-Pigeons flying high. I count twenty-three. 
‘Sun now just cresting the fir-trees, and beginning to make itself 
felt. Looking aos cannot make out the Great Plovers, or see 
anything but Rabbits. 

. At 6.50 (an hour at least after shes latest period at. which the 
birds would have flown back to assembly-ground) walked towards 
where I had noted the four or five, and soon put up nine. I then 
walked all about over the ground usually covered by them, but 
put no more up. Compare this with the large numbers on 
previous mornings, and on the evening of the 5th. 

Walking immediately afterwards to the amphitheatre, put up 
two flocks of eleven birds, making, with the nine at the heath, a 
total of thirty-one birds. This is assuming that these nine 
birds had not flown to the amphitheatre. They had started in 
the opposite direction, and I did not see any flying towards it as 
iI walked. Twenty-two birds on the amphitheatre, though a very 
much less number than that which flew up from it on some morn- 
ings in September, is not much, if at all, less than what it has 
been on some other mornings when I watched there. I now feel 
assured, however, that the great body of the birds (to the number, 
_ probably, of from 170 to 256) have migrated. Sige 

October 11th.—5.45 p.m. Along road by moor. Counted 
fifteen Great Plovers fly off. Saw some near road dancing. Note 
ceased shortly after 6 p.m. Was never very loud or continuous. — 

October 14th.—By moor for the Plovers. 

5.50 p.m.—A flock of twenty-one birds flew off over the moor, 
but they did not, I think, rise from heath, but from the amphi- 
theatre. A moment after they had flown by, six others rose 
from heath, and flew after them.. 

At 5.55.—Another flock of thirty-four (as I eee them) 
flew by, and these again seemed to come from amphitheatre. 
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This makes sixty-seven, and I still hear their cry over the 
moor. 

At 6 come three more, also from amphitheatre. Still hear 
the note near on moor. It sounds like a single note. All these 
birds were flying south. a | 

At 6.2 leave. 

October 15th.—Between 5 and 5.30 p.m. walked to the amphi- 


theatre, and, searching it well with the glasses, could see no 


birds. Leaving at 5.30, and taking no precautions to conceal 
myself, I did not put up any, and conclude there were none 
there, or only some few at a distance. I then walked to the 


bank, where I arrived at about 5.85 or 5.40. Searching the 


heather, I could see no birds there; but now very dark for the 
glasses. 
Until a minute or two before 6 there was no cry, but it then 


_ began, though to a much less extent even than latterly. Half a 


dozen birds or less would have been quite sufficient for what I 
heard. 

At 6.10 one bird dew by me over the bank (north, that is; I 
had seen none before) uttering its note, and from then I heard 
no more cries till 6.14, when I thought I heard one very faint one, 
but cannot be sure. From then till 6.20, when I left, I heard — 
nothing more. (The last, I think, was a mistake.) I believe 
the notes for some time had been those of the solitary bird that 
flew by me. 

October 16th.— Walked up road by moor, and arrived at usual 
place at 5.50 p.m. | 

‘In a moment or two three birds flew by, and shortly after a 
fourth. I heard the cry of a fifth bird flying farther off. 

At 5.57 heard the note of another, and again a moment 
afterwards. 

6.0.—A note from a bird, I think, flying. 

Saw or heard no others up to 6.10, when I left. 

October 17th.—Same place as yesterday at 5.40 p.m., and at 
5.49 heard first notes of the Plovers. ooo 

5.45.—One bird flies by silently. Hear others in heath, but 
there do not appear to be many. | 

5.51.—Eleven birds fly off in silence. Still hear note in 
heather. 
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).98.—Hight more, silently. Cry still from the heather. 
_ 6.2.—One more in silence. Still hear the ground-note. 
_ Cry ceases shortly after 6.5, and at 6.10, when I leave, Have 
heard it ho more. 

October 23rd.—No Great Piovers on suehithualee in middle 
of afternoon, as I walked all over it without putting any up. 
Afterwards walked to bank, and could see none, with glasses, in 
the heather. Waiting by the road, however, from a little after 5, 
heard their note amongst the heather till about 5.20. There was 

a mist, and I saw none fly. 
October 28th. — 5.10 ls m. At the old place on the road 
by moor. 

I watched till 5.40, and during that time thowight I heard once 
or twice the note of the Great Plover; but, if so, it was very low 
and subdued. Saw no bird fly off. 

October 29th. — 5.15 p.m. At same place. Quite dusk. 
Should have come a little earlier. Stayed till 5.30, by which 
time any bird there should have flown off. I saw none fly, and 
did not hear the note. Once or twice I had a suspicion that I 
did, faintly, and in the distance, but I do not think this was 
really the case. Neither, whilst walking up (when it was lighter) 
_ nor returning, did I see or hear a bird. | 

October 30th.—At 10.40 a.m. walked to the bank, and from 
it searched with the glasses that portion of the heather which, 
three weeks ago, had been the daily resort of some hundred or 
so of the Great Plovers. I could not see a bird, and upon 
walking right down — and ol over it, I failed to put up a 
single one. 

Returning, I walked to the nearer part of the amphitheatre, 
and searched it with the glasses without discovering any of the 
birds. Being in a hurry, I had-not time to walk over it, but 
had any been there I should certainly have put them up at this 
distance. At least, I have always done so before. | 

It would appear, therefore, that all the Great Plovers that 
were here have now gone—migrated in all probability. 

4.55 p.m.—On road by moor, same place as yesterday. 

At 5.20 thought I heard note of the Great Plover. It was 
the tone, but only a single note, not repeated, and very subdued. 

At 5.30 left, having heard it no more. 
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Do not now think that what I heard was the — Plover. 
Believe they are all gone. 
October 31st.—(Fine bright day. Sky almost cloudless.) 

5.10 p. m.—On road by moor again; same place. 

- Saw no Great Plovers flying, neither had I seen any whilst 
walking up, nor did I when returning (though it would have 
been too dark to, unless they had come very near). 1, however, 
again heard several times distinctly that note which, on previous 
evenings lately, I had thought might proceed from these birds. 
‘Whether it does or not I cannot feel sure. It is merely a short 
single note, but in tone and character resembling, or at least 
recalling, the Great Plover’s. It may possibly be a less usually 
heard note of a Pheasant or Partridge. If not, then (unless to 
the Great Plover) I do not know to what bird to attribute it. 
But, as for nearly a week now I have seen none of these birds 


flying, nor put any up whilst walking over their former assembly- 
grounds, I think they must be all gone. 


November 1st.—At 5 p.m. I was at the bank, and walked all: 


about that part of the moor near it where the Great Plovers had 
been wont to assemble. It was quite deserted. I did not puta 
bird up or hear the cry of one. Daylight was only just ceasing, 
and I should have seen any bird that I had disturbed. 


Short résumé of the birds’ habits during September and October, 
as observed in the foregoing. 


The Great Plovers have regular places of assembly, where 
they sit or stand during the day in more or less close proximity 
to one another. 

‘They prefer a place with some cover to one quite ny As 
evening falls they indulge in curious and excited motions, which 
may be called dances, or dance-antics. These are accompanied 
with their wild wailing note, which is of a peculiar character. It 
ends in a wail, but there is a prelude—often a long one—which 
begins with some high-pitched plaintive cries, and then passes 

* By far the greatest number of the birds passed the day amongst the 
heather near the bank. I have not specially noted it, but it was the skirts 
of the amphitheatre which had more or less cover (grass, withered heather, 


&c.) where they rested, and there were generally some in the bracken itself, 


where this was thin. They spread over the open space as evening came on, | 
or earlier if moths or other insects attracted them. 
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into wild, wailing trills and twitterings that seem part of the 
deepening gloom and sad sky; for Nature’s own sadness seems 
to speak in the voice of these birds. These melancholy sounds 
‘swell and subside and swell again as they are caught up and 
repeated in different places, from one bird to another, and often 
_ swell into a full chorus of several together. This note in its 
entirety is only uttered by the bird whilst on the ground. That 


uttered during flight is a simple wail like the ending of the 


above. It is difficult to judge of the whereabouts of the birds 
_ by their cry, and they often seem to be much nearer than they 
The dance-antics are varied with little flights over the ground, 
if these may not rather be said to be a part of them. In one of 
these the bird takes its departure, thus dancing off, as it were. 


Rain would seem, sometimes at least, to have an exhilarating 


effect, causing the bird to come out from its cover into it,* and 
begin the dance-antics earlier than it would otherwise have done. 

When thus leaving for the night, they rarely or never fly 
silently, but utter the simple, short wail (short, that is, by 


comparison). This is more particularly as they leave the 


assembly-place, or are still near it. 


During the night they feed over the general surface of the 


- country, preferring, probably, the “fat,” or cultivated lands. 

In the very early dawn they fly back to their assembly- 
grounds, and this morning-flight is mostly in silence. Only 
rarely is a wail uttered, but the ground-note is now sometimes 
heard, though it is much less full and striking than in the 
evening. The birds may very likely feed towards home, and 
fly to it when at a certain distance. Some possibly may arrive 
on foot.t 

Besides these two notes (the ground one and that of flight) 
the Great Plover has a few others, the most pronounced of which 


* The birds when thus seen by me stretched (once or twice, I think) the 
wing up for the under part to get the rain, as does a Pigeon. I forgot to 
note this down, and also that on another occasion rain seemed to have no 


effect on them. But I was not there when it first came on, and could stay 


only a short time. 


+ My having heard the ground-note at early dawn, when the birds were 
flying back, very near to (as far as I could judge), but not quite at, the place 
assembly, suggests this. 
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(“‘ tir-whi-whi-whi-whi-whi”) may express distress, or, at least, 
perturbation. 

_. The Great Plover pursues and catches moths certainly, and 
other insects probably, whilst they are flying, with great eagerness 
and dexterity, sometimes making jumps into the air after them, 
in doing which it aids itself, if necessary, with its wings. Possebly 
it sometimes flies after a moth, &c., that rises beyond its reach, 

An abundance of insects about produces, in these birds, more 
diurnal activity than would otherwise be the case. 

If the one word is to exclude the sense of the other, then the 
Great Plover cannot strictly be called either diurnal or nocturnal. 
It would seem to be more the latter than the former, but di- 
nocturnal would be a more fitting word (did it exist). 

Migration begins early in October, but it is not till between 
the middle and end of the month that all the birds are gone. 

‘The whole flock does not depart together, but in two or more 
bodies (the larger first), with an interval of several days between 
them. But stragglers (or rather laggards) are left, and these 
may go singly, or in small groups. 

The Great Plover is an eminently social bird. “ 


* This does not to their congregating inthe autumn. They 
show, generally, a liking for each other’s society. The breeding season 


modifies this to some extent, but they begin to come ) together again as soon 
as it is over. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MAMMALIA, 


Wild Cat.—Will any one of the contributors to ‘ The Zoologist ’ refer 
me to the best picture from life of the Wild Cat—say, in the next number | 
of ‘The Zoologist ’?—and I will be much obliged.—J. A. Harvit-Brown 
(Dunipace, Larbert, Stirlingshire). 


Oared Shrew in Suffolk.—On Sept. 5th I met with a Water Shrew 
(Sorex fodiens), of the variety formerly known as the Oared Shrew (S. remifer) 
—cf. Bell—and considered specifically distinct from the ordinary white-bellied 
form. It was a pregnant female, and so large that before picking it up I 
took it for a half-grown Mole. It was found by a Dog among long grass in 
a meadow in thie parish, some five or six yards from the nearest ditch. 
Hoping to have more time the following day to examine it thoroughly, I 
placed it for the night in a closely-wired Mouse-cage, with some water, a 
bed of dry grass, and some earth containing a plentiful supply of earthworms, 
one of which it at once seized and devoured. Next morning, however, the 
Shrew was nowhere to be found, It had managed in some unaccountable 
manner to escape from its cage. It was certainly a good deal larger than 
an average-sized House-Mouse (Mus musculus). The snout was rather broad 
and flattened, and there were no white hairs on the ears. Its climbing 
powers were considerable, for it not only ascended easily the upright wires 
of its cage, but even made its way along the top, clinging back downwards 
to the wires. The fact of its being with young at this season seems to © 
denote that more than one litter is produced during the year. Many years 
ago, on the bank of a pond in this parish, I saw, but was unable to catch, 
one of these animals, which I believe to have been still larger. — G. i 
(Blaxhall, Suffolk). 


_ Hybrid Dog and Fox.—lIn the new y Museum at Worcester, standing 
upon a shelf in the recess set apart for local mammals, there is a stuffed 
animal, labelled Wolf, which I suspect is a hybrid between a Dog and a 
Fox. Pasted up alongside is an old and, I think, dateless newspaper cut- 
ting, containing a sensational account of the behaviour of the “ monster ” 
during the time just preceding its destruction. The paragraph was too long 
to copy in full during the time at my disposal, but to the best of my recol- 
lection the pith of it is as follows: The animal entered a cottage in a — 
village in Worcestershire, and quietly Jaid down under a table. Roused 
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from its rest by the crying of a child, it was making for the sound with the 
purpose of devouring its originator, when a Cat, with less discretion than 
is usually displayed by this feline, flew at the intruder, but in the tussle 
that ensued was torn limb from limb, and afterwards devoured piecemeal — 
on the spot. The subsequent proceedings I forget, but the “ Wolf” appa- 
rently continued to hang about the cottage, till some passing labourers, 
apprised of its doings and probable intentions, attacked and killed it. The 
alleged ferocity and unmistakable, albeit superficial, Wolf-like aspect of the 
animal, coupled, may be, with the circumstance that it was not recognized 
as the property of any of the farmers or Dog-owners of the neighbourhood, — 
seem to have been the considerations which led the good people into whose 
hands the beast fell to settle offhand that it must be a ‘ Wolf escaped from 
a menagerie,” the expansion of the predicate being only justified as a 
corollary of the first part. Judging from the size of the teeth, the creature 
was adult. It is rather larger than a Fox, and has a bushy tail and erect 
ears. The legs and the head, so far as could be seen, except for a blackish 
patch in front of the ear, are a rich fawn-colour; the back is black, mottled 
with dark grey, the tail being much the same shade on the back, and with- 
out a white tip. Apart from its slightly superior size, it differs strikingly 
from a Fox in having the ears and feet fawn instead of blackish, and in the 
absence of white from the lips and throat. Of Wild Dogs, it is perhaps 
the Black-backed Jackal that it most calls to mind, although much stouter 
in build and smaller in the ears than that elegant species. It also 
resembles a small cock-eared colley, and might pass muster as such amongst 
a crowd of mongrels. A suspiciously “foxy” look about the beast, how- 
ever, inclines me to the belief that it is the progeny of‘a Fox, and probably 
some country Sheep-dog. It would be interesting to learn if there are any 
authenticated cases of hybridism between the two species, and, if so, what 
were the characters of the “ hybrids.” —R. I. Pocock (Nat. Hist. 
South Kensington). 

[In ‘The Zoologist’ for last year (p. 240) an abstract was given of a 
communication by the Rev. J. Conway Walter, which appeared in the 
‘Naturalist ’ for April of that year, on ‘“ Fox and Dog Hybrids near Horn- 
castle.” —Ep. | 


AVES. 


The Bearded Tit: a Correction corrected. — Mr. Ridsdale’s note 
upon this subject (ante, p. 422) is entertaining, but, if he wishes us to 
believe that Gesner really figured the Bearded Tit, I am afraid he will 
require to produce some further corroborative evidence. Belon figures the 
Great, Blue, and Long-tailed Tits, and refers to the Marsh-Tit, but not to 
any other that I can discover. Gesner, who comes next in chronological 
order, figures the Coal, Crested, and Marsh-Tits, as well as those figured by 
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Belon ; but his seventh figure does not represent the Bearded Tit, as Mr. 


Ridsdale gives us to suppose. It represents one of two things—either his — 
Parus sylvaticus, which was possibly a Fire-crest (from his description of the 
red colour of its crown, and its other tints), or else the bird with a black: 
head reported to him from France as the Mounier. Aldrovandus refers to © 


the Penduline Tit, if I understand him rightly ; but I cannot make out that 


even Aldrovandus, with all his knowledge of European birds, had ever come ~ 


across the Bearded Tit. For my part, I see no reason to doubt the correct- 
ness of Mr. Gurney’s original statement; nor will anyone, I believe, who 
studies the text of Belon, Gesner, and Aldrovandus with sufficient care.— 
H. A. Maopuerson (The Rectory, Pitlochry, Perthshire), 

(Mr. Ridsdale’s correction (?) was submitted to Mr. Gurney before publi- 
cation for any comment he might care to make, but he naturally assumed 
his critic must be correct.—Eb.] 


Movements of Starlings.—As an appendix to my paper on this subject 
(ante, p. 181), I should like to-add that since writing it I have been told of 
another “roost” at Petton Park, between Shrewsbury and Wem. The 
roost consists of large clumps of laurels, rhododendrons, and other evergreen 
shrubs. The gardener, Mr. Tatton, states that the Starlings resort there 


in enormous numbers from December to March! This is most interesting, 
as at that period the other roosts in the county are nearly deserted. It 


would appear that the Petton roost is the last resort of the Starlings, 
because in these evergreens they find wartnth and shelter when the trees in 


the other roosts are bare. The roost described by Mr. Corbin (Zool. 1879, 


-p. 215) is of a similar character. He speaks of it as being still used at the 


end of March. During the present season I have not found a single case 


‘of the Starling rearing two broods.—H. H. Forrest (Shrewsbury). 


Some Notes on the Swift (Cypselus apus).—May 5th. First Swift 
appeared. 6th. Four together on the wing this evening. 7th. The full 
complement of our Swifts for this village seem to be already with us. I 
believe there is generally little delay after the appearance of the first 
arrivals before the complete number are with us. 15th. With the cold east 
winds we had about this date Swifts seemed entirely absent upon the wing, 
remaining in their nesting-holes and other accommodation, evidently pre- 
ferring warmth with starvation to facing the uninviting elements. 31st. 
‘Windy ; very few Swifts upon the wing. 7 p.m., a Swift in the previous 
year’s nesting-hole on the roof of my house. No eggs at present. 

June 8th.—Having been from home since previous note, I have been 
unable to visit the nest before to-night at 9 p.m., when I found the Swift 

— on three eggs,* little doubt the laying of one female, as I have never 


. * The eggs are two in number,—Howard Saunders, ‘ Manual of British 
Birds, 


° 
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seen more than the one pair enter the nest. Last year the first egg 
was laid on June 5th. 12th. As the Swifts were ceasing their noisy 


gatherings, and after the males had evidently accompanied the females — 


in many instances to their nests, they returned again to the gathering, 
and in their further manceuvrings gradually reached a good altitude; 
here they seemed to eventually cease their screamings, and the flock to 
limit themselves more and more to a restricted area, until eventually 
they merely floated in company upon the wing—not in the so-called 
“night-flight,” but in their “aerial sleep.” Unfortunately, owing to 
the now fast decreasing light, these actions, even with a good glass, 


gould not be studied for any length of time.- 19th, 7.30 p.m. Six or more 


Swifts were circling around my house, and constantly flying up to the 
entrance of the nesting-hole, where the one was sitting, inviting, as it were, 


the sitting bird to join in their social gathering (if such a noisy concourse 
can be so termed) which was about tocommence. 20th. The Swifts, whilst | 


incubating, and, in fact, at all times whilst within the nest, seem absurdly 
tame, allowing me to handle them daily, and feel beneath to take particulars 
of the eggs under incubation, and not in any single instance leaving the 
nest, although the exit was always open. Occasionally I would be greeted 
by a flapping of wings, or the rubbing of the beak against my fingers in 
their attempt to peck me. 28rd. Eggs still in nest. 24th, 8.30 a.m. 
Two of the eggs hatched ; one remains. Incubation lasts at least sixteen 
days. 26th, 6.80a.m.; cold and windy. Both Swifts on nest, now con- 
taining three young. 

July 4th, 9.5 p.m. Unless the nights are calm and warm, I do not think 
the Swifts ever sleep upon the wing. ‘To-night was a perfect time for 
them, and they gave me a splendid opportunity of seeing them ascend. 
- Several descended before the others rose to any considerable heigit ; alto- 


gether about twelve remained in the company. One of the old birds’ 


remained with the two young (the third young one having died) throughout 
the night. 5th. The female (presumed in every instance) spends’ the 
greater part of the day with her young, and is now far more pugnacious 
than when with eggs. The feeding of the young does not take place con- 
tinuously throughout, or at any particular part of the day; the female will 
leave the nest for some considerable time (even an hour or more), and 
returns with evidently sufficient food to satisfy the young for several hours 
at least. From present observation I do not think the male takes any share 


in providing forthe young. 8th, 12to1p.m. Female remains with young; 


8 to 30, no Swift approaches the nest; 4.30 to 5.30, female absent from 
young, and did not return ; 6.30, female on nest, and remained there all 
the evening. The male slept in company with the female. The one 
which I think was the female objected, as usual, to my intrusion, but the 
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male allowed me to remove him from the nest without protest whilst 


I satisfied myself of the two being there. In the majority of instances the 
female alone remains with young. When putting one’s hand into the nest 


- for investigation (which is always necessary owing to the total absence of 
light whence these observations are taken) the young open their mouths to 
be fed sufficiently wide to enable me to put my finger fully into their 
throats. 15th. Young are becoming very pugnacious, ee at and 
pecking one’s hand. 

_ August 4th, 7 a.m.—Very windy. Both old and two young in nest. 
- 10th. Young still in nest. 11th. The young left the nest previous to mid- 
day, and evidently remained on the wing throughout the remaining portion 
of the day. Time of young remaining within the nest: six weeks, six days. 
12th. One Swift only at roost in nest. 19th. Swifts noticed in this locality 
for the last time, seemingly in their usual number. 28rd. One Swift seen 
_ in adjoining parish. 24th. Three together in another district two miles 
distant.—J. (Clent, Worcestershire). 


Cuckoo breeding in London District. —In connection with the note 
on this subject (ante, pp. 438-9), it may be of interest to record that on 
June 6th, 1896, I found a Whitethroat’s nest containing four eggs, one of 
which was a Cuckoo’s. This was in a hedge within a few yards of a public 
footpath, and close to Hampstead Heath. On May 28rd in the following 
year (1897), I found a Hedge-Sparrow’s nest in the same locality with one 
egg of that bird and a Cuckoo’s. The latter was not blue, and not unlike 
_ eggs of the Sedge-Warbler in colour. Both these Cuckoos’ eggs were quite 
unlike each other. I believe that in the collection of Cuckoos’ eggs, with 
the nests and eggs of the foster-parents, in the British Museum, those that 
are laid in Hedge-Sparrows’ nests are rot blue. In each of the above 
records the foster-parent was observed on the nest.—Basi, W. Martin 
(Elm Lodge, Hampstead). 


Observations on the Cuckoo in Satineeei was a continuation 
of the singing of this bird (Cuculus canorus) up to July 15th.. As near as 
could be estimated there were about ten young ones seen about my farm; 
certainly an increase as regards former years. They.exhibited a variety of 
colours, from blue to rufous. A young one, which was rufous, with a large 
white spot on the crown of the head, was handled on June 17th. This one 
had either removed from the nest to be sheltered from the rain, or had 
flown from the nest in sunshine, and then had become unable to fly through 
the heavy rains accompanying a thunderstorm on the date mentioned. Its 
feathers seemed quite sufficiently grown for flying, but these birds are 
evidently much influenced by wet, especially if the weather becomes cold at 
the same time. I noticed, during cold days on and about Aug. 4th, that 
some young ones chirped on continually ; in fact, their cries were pitiable. 
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Of course these were still attended to by the foster-birds, but whether the 
erying was for food or on account of the cold, I cannot say. Perhaps both. 
It might be surmised that the cold would awaken the appetite, provided it 
‘did not interfere with the health of the bird; and it is also probable that 
certain forms of insects were not so easily available in cold as in warm 
weather. There was a young one flying about on Aug. 10th, with a foster. 
bird in attendance; this being the latest date on which I saw them. The 

whole of the foster-birds were Mountain Linnets (Linota flavirostris).— 
Wm. Witson (Alford, N.B.). 


The Little Owl in Flintshire ?—In collecting materials for a fauna of 
North Wales, I have lately had occasion to look into old records as far back — 
as the beginning of the century. One of the problems presented for solution 
was this—Has the Little Owl (Carine noctua) ever been obtained in North 
Wales? Yarrell and Morris mention it as having occurred in Flintshire, 
but give no particulars. Montagu, writing of it under the title of the 
Sparrow-Owl (Noctua passerina, Savigny), notices that the descriptions of 
plumage given by various authors show many discrepancies. He did not, 
apparently, perceive that three species had been confounded together under 
the title of Little Owl. These we now know as Carine noctua and Nyctala 
tengmalmi ; the third—the form called Strix passerina by Linnseus—has 
never occurred in Britain. Traced to its source, the statement that Carine 
noctua has occurred in Flintshire appears to rest on the testimony of Pen- 
nant. Let us see what he says. In his ‘Tour in Wales,’ speaking of the 
detached hundred of Maelor in Flintshire, he states that that rare British 


species, the Little Owl, had been taken in some woods near Overton. In 


his ‘ British Zoology,’ 1812, p. 270, he states, in general terms, the Little 
Owl (Stria passertna) “is sometimes found in Yorkshire, Flintshire, and 
also near London.” The allusion to Flintshire probably refers to the 
Overton bird. Later writers have copied this statement without question. — 
I think, however, that the description given by Pennant indicates that the 

bird was Nyctala tengmalmi, not the species now known as the Little Owl 
(Carine noctua). The editor of the fourth edition of ‘Yarrell’ was also of 
this opinion, for on p. 155 he writes:—‘ The ‘ Little Owl’ figured in the 
folio edition of Pennant’s ‘ British Zoology’ was probably of this species ” 
[N. tengmalmt]. Yet on p. 179 he still speaks of the Little Owl as having 
occurred in Flintshire. If it could be proved that Pennant’s Overton Owl 
was Carine noctua, the much-debated question as to the admission of the 
Little Owl to the British list might be considered settled; at that period 
it is unlikely that it could have been an escaped or imported bird. Now, 
to sum up the evidence. So far as we know only one Little Owl has been 
obtained in North Wales. (Dr. Dobie records another at Gresford, but 
suggests a doubt as to species.) That one was apparently Nyctala teng- 
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malmi, and was taken at Overton, Flintshire. If so, Carine noctua has not 


occurred in Flintshire, despite the oft-repeated statement that it has. —H. 
E, Forrest (Shrewsbury). 


Red-crested Pochard in Yorkshire.—A fine specimen of the Red- 
crested Pochard (Fuligula rufina) was shot on a marsh near Redcar on 
Jan. 20th, 1900, and is now in my possession. It is, I believe, the first 
‘recorded example of this rare Duck for Yorkshire. —T. H. Netson 
Cliffe, Redcar). 


Stone Curlew in Cleveland in Winter. i example of the Stone 
Curlew (Gidicnemus scolopaa) was brought to me on Dec. 16th, 1899, by a 
man who had caught it alive during a snowstorm on the sand-hills east of 
Redcar. The occurrence of this species in Cleveland is at any time 
unusual, but its presence here in mid-winter is so exceptional as to be 
worthy of record.—T. H. Neuson (The Cliffe, Redcar). 


Curlew at Sea.—It is, I think, a rare occurrence for Numenius arquata 
to be seen any distance out at sea. On the last homeward voyage of the 
Union Castle Liner ‘ Norman,’ in August, about eighteen hours after leaving 
Madeira, I observed a Curlew flying over the water, and making for the 
ship, evidently with the intention of seeking refuge thereon. Several times 
did this usually cunning bird fly up to within gunshot, but sheered off 
again each time, and ultimately disappeared altogether, frightened no doubt 
by the weird aspect of the ship—her huge white side, her red funnels from 
which streamed black smoke, her decks alive with passengers, and forging 
her way through the water at sixteen knots an hour. The bearings of the 
‘Norman ’ at the time were 40° N. 12° 1’ W., or, approximately, fifty miles 
from land.—RicaarD CrawsHay (109, Jermyn Street, S.W.). 

[It is probable that the ship did not greatly frighten the bird. We have 


already recorded capturing a Storm-Petrel (Procellaria pelagica) on board — 


this very vessel, the ‘ Norman,’ near the Cape Verde Islands (Zool. 1899, 
p. 557). On another vessel of the same line, the ‘ Norham Castle,’ we found 
the ship to be a regular avian rendezvous (cf. ibid. 1898, p. 509).—Ep.] 


PISCES. 


Sun-fish in the Yarmouth Roads.—A short Sun-fish (Orthagoriscus 
mola), about two feet long, was floundering about in the Roads on Sept, 5th, 


and was secured by some fishermen, who had little difficulty in effecting the — 


‘capture. A friend purchased it for me, but, owing to the non-delivery of a 
post-card, I missed obtaining it before going wrong, and being thrown away 
among the offal.— A. Parrrrson (Ibis House, Great Yarmouth). | 
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MOLLUSCA. 


Molluscs eaten by Wood-Pigeons.—On Sept. 5th, whilst shooting 
the confines of the Bog of Allen, Co. Kildare, I killed a Wood-Pigeon, in 


whose crop I found thirty-nine Snails, which appeared to me to be Water- 


Snails. An instance of this sort has never come under my notice. The bird | 


was in first-rate condition, and corn in the neighbourhood at this time of year 


is easily obtainable. There was nothing else in the crop save two hawthorn- 


berries and one oat. I send you by this post some of the Snails, and shall 
be glad to hear whether this is an unusual occurrence. — H. MarMaDvuxE 
LANGDALE (Compton Vicarage, Petersfield, Hants). — | 

[The specimens forwarded by Mr. Marmaduke Langdale represent the 
‘* Amber Snail” (Succinea putris), an amphibious species, seldom seen in the 


_ water except in the spring, when on its way from winter quarters in the mud. 
It is probable that its attack by Pigeons is not unusual. One of my sons | 


keeps a quantity of pond-fish in a garden-tank, and, on my advice, intro- 
- duced as scavengers a number of Limnea stagnalis. These molluscs have 
steadily disappeared, while his Fantail-Pigeons seem to have a great 
attraction for the sides of the tank. Mr. Langdale’s communication per- 
- haps offers a suggestion as to what hitherto seemed a mysterious dis- 


appearance. Mr. Collins Baker, who has recently written on the Mollusca — 


of the Chicago Area, states that Passerine birds are fond of Pupa, Vertigo, 
and small Limaces (¢f Chic. Ac. Nat. Sci. —Nat. Hist. Surv. Bull. iii. 
83).—Ep.] 

CRUSTACEA. 


Meristic Variation in the Edible Crab.—I forward a sketch and 
examples of two different malformed claws of Cancer pagurus. I have 
obtained several Crabs with double and treble pointed large pincer-claws 
(cf. Zool. 1897, p. 840, and 1898, p. 220), but this is the first time 1 have 
met with malformation in the smaller claws. In one the two end claws are 
fused into one, in the other example they can be worked separately.—A. 
PatTERSON (Ibis House, Great Yarmouth). 


MYRIOPODA. 


Marine Centipede in Somerset.—There are two species of marine, or, 


rather, littoral Centipedes found in England—Geophilus submarinus and 
Linotenia maritima. So far as I know, Polperro, on the coast of Cornwall, 
is the only epot in England where G. submarinus has been collected; L. 
maritima, on the contrary, has been found at several localities, and is evi- 
dently widely distributed. In the British Museum there are examples 
from Bexhill (H. Scherren) and Polperro (Mr. Laughrin), in England; and 
from Portmarnock, Co. Dublin (G. H. Carpenter), and the coast of Galway 
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(D’Arey Thomson), in Ireland. The species has also been recorded from 
the south coast of Devonshire by the late Mr. Parfitt. Hence there is 


nothing surprising in my recent discovery of it at Portishead, on the coast | 


of Somersetshire, some three or four miles to the south of Avonmouth, at a 
_ spot a few hundred yards to the north of the Nove lighthouse, where a small 
shingle beach forms a convenient bathing-place. I had hitherto looked 
upon this Centipede as a rarity to be picked up only by ones or twos. 
Great therefore was my astonishment when, turning over the line of seaweed 
marking the high spring-tide, to find specimens of all sizes swarming 
amongst the slimy decaying fronds, and wriggling away into darkness in 
company with hosts of scuttling Woodlice and hopping Sand-Shrimps ; 
while here and there was a cluster of them feeding upon the remains of one 


of these crustaceans. I afterwards looked for this Centipede under the weed — 


on the beach beneath Aust cliff, in Gloucestershire, some miles to the north 


of Avonmouth, but without success.—R. I. Pocock (Nat. Hist. Museum, 
South Kensington). | | 


Vertebrate Fauna of North Wales.—I am preparing materials for a 


' fauna of this district, which has hitherto been sadly neglected. Excellent 
local lists of birds have been published by Prof. Salter, Mr. F. C. Raw- 


lings, and Dr. Dobie, dealing respectively with the districts of Aberystwith, © 


Barmouth, and the counties of Flint and Denbigh. The Report of the 
“ Parliamentary Commission on Land in Wales” contains notes on birds 
and mammals by my friend Mr. Ruddy, and others. Eyton’s list, published 
in 1838, is the only one which deals with the whole district, and with all 
the vertebrates. It is now quite out of date, and of little practical use. 
Valuable notes have appeared in ‘The Zoologist’ from time to time, 
especially during the last ten years. Others, in the Reports of the Marine 
Biological Committee, Liverpool, and in various books, periodicals, &c. 
The labour of preparing the description of a fauna of such a wide district is 
evidently beyond the powers of any one man. I therefore venture to 
appeal to all readers of ‘ The Zoologist’ to assist in this much-needed work 
by contributing notes of their own observations. Many practical naturalists 
in North Wales have already promised me their valued aid ; but, in order 


to arrive at a just idea of the distribution of the common species, it is 


necessary to collect information from every district. I shall be glad to 
hear from anyone who is willing to fill up lists, especially as regards 
Anglesea and Carnarvon. Very little is known about the Fishes and 
Cetaceans of North Wales; information about these will be most welcome. 
_ —H. E. Forrest (Shrewsbury Museum). 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Birds of Ireland. By Ricuarp J. Ussner and Roserr 


WarRREN. Gurney & Jackson. 


‘Tans § is a book to be welcomed by ornithologists ; ; its sathore 
are naturalists of repute; it has received assistance from most 
Irish ornithologists; Mr. R. M. Barrington has supplied much 


unpublished information collected from light-keepers ; the records 


reproduced have been well sifted, and the whole book exhibits a 


scientific method that may serve for imitation by some writers of | 


county faunas. Thompson’s ‘Natural History of Ireland,’ which 
still contained the greatest treatise on Irish ornithology, was 


published some fifty years ago, and the present book will — 


now succeed if for present-day information. 

Of birds that have ceased: to be residents are the ies the 
Great Auk, and the Capercailzie; on the other hand, the Magpie, 
first reported in Ireland towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, has spread rapidly, ‘‘ and is now to be seen everywhere, 
except on the barest moorlands.’ The Starling has increased 
as a breeding species, and the steady extension of this bird’s 
‘‘summer range in Ireland is of a piece with what has taken 
place in Scotland”; Woodcocks have greatly increased in the 
Irish woodlands during the summer; and the Mistle-Thrush, of 
which the first Irish example known to Thompson was shot in 
1808, is now “ resident, common, and widely distributed.” The 
Tufted Duck is also another bird which, during the last twenty 
years, has extended its breeding range, while a similar remark 
applies to the Stock-Dove, so that at least the feathered population 
of Ireland is not diminishing. | 

It is cheerful for English naturalists of our south coast to 
read that in Ireland no bird is more characteristic of the cliff- 
scenery than the Chough, and “in no country probably does it 
flourish in its natural strongholds more undisturbed.” Although 
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the Chough and the Jackdaw are reported by Mr. Ussher as not 


apparently molesting one another, “still, the increase. of the 
Jackdaw has been observed in many places to coincide with the 
diminution of the red-billed bird.” The Crested Lark has been 
once obtained in Ireland, and it is interesting to read that it was 
shot by the well-known war correspondent, Sir W. H. Russell, 


‘then a boy of fifteen, who under the letters ‘‘ W. R.” communicated | 


the fact to the ‘Dublin Penny Journal’ in 1836. It will probably 
~ not be known to all that the Stone- Curlew is in Ireland a “ rare 


casual visitor, chiefly in winter, but never in summer,” and that 


it has only been obtained in ten cases. Many interésting facts 
and suggestions are given respecting the Guillemot. Mr. Ussher 
remarks that as incubation proceeds the eggs become so completely 
covered with filth that he has seen many cemented thereby to 
the rock, which may account for the exaggerated statement that 


the bird has the power of gluing them to the rock to keep them | 


from falling off. He also suggests that the beautiful varieties of 
- colouring in the eggs ‘“‘must help each bird to distinguish her 
eggs from others lying near, until they become all stained and 
soiled.” 


We could, but must not, extract other notes from this history 


of Irish birds, which is, and will long remain, the standard work | 
on the subject. Itis a story well told, and a treatise well written, — 


embellished with the reproduction of some well-selected photo- 
graphs, and with a coloured plate exhibiting variations in the 
tints and markings of the eggs of the Peregrine F'alcon. 


Fancy Waterfowl. By Frank Finn, F.Z.S. Published by 
| ‘The Feathered World.’ 


THE purpose and scope of this publication is distinctly 
enunciated by the author. It is “to give such description and 
details as may enable anyone who becomes interested in these 
beautiful birds to recognise such species as he will see in 
collections on ornamental waters, like that of St. James’s Park, 
or find on sale with the dealers, and to treat them successfully if 
he decides to take up the Fancy on his own account.” 
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It is thus addressed more to the aviculturist than to the strict 
ornithologist, though the division between these two students is 
very difficult to maintain. A live bird must necessarily afford 
more information than a preserved skin; on the other hand, the 
opportunities of acquiring the first are infinitesimal compared with 
the vast available material of the second. Consequently we must 
look to the cabinet ornithologist for our general knowledge, and 
to the field naturalist and the aviculturist for bionomical infor- 
mation. Mr. Finn has provided an excellent help to those who 
wish to keep waterfowl—we must plead guilty to a strong dislike 
of the word “‘ Fancy’; and his knowledge of zoology and position 
in the Indian Museum entitle him to write as one in authority, | 
and not as the “ Fanciers.” 


Church Stretton: Geology, by E. S. Copsotp; Macro-Lepi- 
doptera, by F. B. Newnnam; Molluscs, by R. A. Buppicom. 


Edited by C. W. Shrewsbury : 
Wilding, printer. | 


Tuis is the first instalment of a series of monographs relating 
to Church Stretton, of which those on Botany, Archeology, 
Climatology, and Ornithology are in preparation, and will appear 
subsequently. 

This neighbourhood was described by J. G. Jeffreys as “ the 
picturesque locality of Stretton in Shropshire”; and Mr. Newn- 
‘ham refers to it as ‘a district of hill and dale, of moorland, wood, 


and stream.” Consequently it is a spot worthy of a local natural 


historian, and when a body of naturalists unite to describe its 
fauna, flora, geology, and other natural features, and do so in an 


exhaustive manner, we recognize a very useful addition to British 
natural history. 
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